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PREFACE. 


THIS  is  a  collection  of  Poetic  Pieces,  chiefly 
humourous ;  at  which  the  Young  may  laugh,  the 
Old  may  smile,  and  both  receive  instruction. 
Each  Piece  conveys  with  it  some  fine  moral  sen- 
timent, and  may  be  considered  quite  as  necessary 
a  description  of  reading,  as  those  productions  of 
a  more  serious  tendency.  The  Editress  is  under 
great  obligations  to  many  kind  friends,  for  their 
permission  to  make  this  use  of  their  pleasing 
"  rhymes;"  and  sees  no  "reason"  why  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  conveyed  by  a  laughable 
incident. 
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DISTURBED  BY  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

BY    BERNARD    BARTON,    ESQ. 

LITTLE  Henry  and  Charles  were  two  sad  idle 

boys, 

As  my  story  may  show  in  the  sequel ; 
They  were  dull  at  their  books, — but  for  mischief 

and  noise, 
Very  few  their  achievements  could  equal. 

Nor  need  they  desire  it ;  for  frolic  and  fun 
May  be  carried  too  far  to  be  pleasing ; 

And  what  may  appear  such  when  only  begun, 
In  the  end  may  prove  ill-natured  teasing. 

And  many  a  freak,  planned  in  merriment  first, 
Turns  out  no  great  joke  to  the  urchin, 

Who  contrived  it  for  fun,  but  who  comes  off 

the  worst, 
When  his  mischief  has  left  him  the  lurch  in. 


2  DISTURBED    BY 

Young  Harry  and  Charles  learned  that  this  was 
too  true, 

When  one  night,  in  their  frolics  so  idle, 
They  found  an  old  mare,  and  without  more  ado, 

Clapped  on  her  a  halter  or  bridle. 

And  by  it  they  tied  her  as  fast  as  they  could 
To  the  door  of  the  worthy  old  Doctor ; 

Then  they  rapped,  and  they  rung,  as  a  messenger 

would ; 
Poor  Grizzle !  the  din  must  have  shocked  her. 

And  it  shocked  the  good  Doctor ;  for  down  stairs 

he  came, 

With  his  blunderbuss,  roused  by  the  clatter; — 
But  he  soon  laid  a  plot,  these  young  urchins  to 

shame, 
When  he  found  what  in  truth  was  the  matter. 

He  quietly  shut  to  the  door  and  went  in, 

While    he   sent    his    man   John    round    the 

corner, 
Where  Harry  and  Charles,  each  in  frolicsome 

pin, 
Were  hid  : — then  their  plight  was  forlorner 


THE    SIGHT-MARE.  3 

Than  his — when  he  woke  in  alarm  at  their  noise; 

For  John  had  a  whip  worth  the  using, 
And  so  soundly  he  horsewhipp'd  these  mischiev- 
ous boys, 

That  they  found  their  fun  far  from  amusing  ! 

And  they  learnt,  when  the  story  got  wind,  and 
was  told, 

The  truth  of  an  adage  long  written, — 
That  all  things  which  glitter  are  not  always  gold, 

And  the  biter,  at  times,  may  be  bitten  ! 

True,  it  went  for  a  bye-word,  when  folks   ate 
too  much, 

And  afterwards  woke  with  affright  there, 
That  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  touch 

Of  the  good  Doctor's  old  friend  the  Night- 


But  the  boys  had  the  worst  on't ;  for  every  one 

said, 
Though  they  wish'd  no  such  palfrey  assigned 

them, 
They  would  sooner  by  half  have  the  night-mare 

in  bed, 
Than  old  John  with  a  horsewhip  behind  them  ! 


LINES  ON  A  CANARY  BIRD, 

WHO     LIVED     THIRTY      YEARS     IN     ONE     FAMILY. 

WHEN  Laura  in  her  cradle  lay, 
The  loveliest  infant  of  her  day, — 
High  over-head,  in  durance  hung, 
The  feather' d  prisoner  sweetly  sung. 

When,  in  her  bloom,  the  rosy  maid 
In  giddy  frolic  danced  and  play'd, 
The  favourite  bird,  her  parents  say, 
Still  loud  and  louder  thrill'd  his  lay. 

When  Laura  reach' d  her  nubile  prime, 
The  frozen  hand  of  envious  time 
Check' d  the  shrill  songster's  tuneful  throat, 
And  silenced  every  cheerful  note. 

Well  didst  thou  use  thy  talent  rare, 
Thrice  happy  bird  !  to  charm  the  fair ; 
Now,  grateful,  she  who  held  thee  dear, 
Embalms  thy  mem'ry  with  a  tear. 


EVENING  HYMN 

OF   THE    TYROLESE    PEASANTS. 

THE  loved  hour  of  rest  is  sounding, 
Haste  we  to  the  sun-set  tree ; 

There  shall  we,  'mid  shades  surrounding, 
After  toil  rest  cheerily. 

How  I  pity  those  who  pressing 

Couch  of  down  till  day-light's  close, 

Of  our  rest  know  not  the  blessing, — 
Precious  is  this  hour's  repose ! 

Sweet  the  rest  of  Sabbath  morning ! 

That  long  sabbath's  rest  more  sweet, 
When  from  labour  freed,  its  dawning 

Brings  us  to  our  Father's  feet. 

There's  no  toil  nor  sunbeams  burning; 

Prom  that  happy  place  are  driven 
Want  and  sickness,  sin  and  mourning — 

Long  and  sweet  our  rest  in  heaven  ! 


SONG. 

OLxcE  when  the  blooming  morn  was  young, 

And  all  was  fresh  and  fair, 
Sweet  Emma  from  her  slumbers  sprung, 

To  breathe  the  new  dawn's  air; 
A  rose,  which  in  her  path  she  spied, 

From  its  rough  stem  she  drew, 
Then  to  her  lips  the  flow'r  applied, 

To  sip  the  dripping  dew, 

A  bee  that  lay  within  its  bell, 

Conceal'd  from  Emma's  eye, 
Quitting,  disturb'd,  the  fragrant  cell, 

Spread  out  its  wings  to  fly ; 
But,  fast'ning  first  on  Emma's  lip, 

It  closed  again  its  wing, 
The  honey'd  sweets  awhile  did  sip, 

Then  flying,  left  its  sting. 


The  moral  learn,  ye  young  and  fairr 
Of  buzzing  flatterers  beware  ! 


CONSOLATION  TO   PARENTS 

UNDER  THE  LOSS  OF  INFANTS. 
BY    MRS.    WASHBOURN. 

SAFE  in  the  heavenly  Shepherd's  arms, 
And  gather'd  to  his  faithful  breast, 

Beyond  all  dangers  and  alarms, 
The  infant  spirit  is  at  rest. 

Glad  to  forsake  the  feeble  clay, 
And  breathe  a  pure,  immortal  air, 

He  wing'd  his  joyful  flight  away, 
The  glory  of  the  blest  to  share; 

With  powers  enlarged  to  comprehend 
The  wonders  of  redeeming  grace, 

Millions  of  blessed  infants  bend, 
And  see  their  Saviour  face  to  face. 

0,  could  we  listen  to  their  praise, 
And  their  divine  enjoyments  see, 

We  should  not  weep  when  Jesus  says, 
"  Suffer  this  babe  to  come  to  me." 


Now,  though  we  see  not,  we  believe ; 

We  have  a  record  firm  and  sure, 
Let  us  its  heav'nly  voice  receive, 

And,  trusting,  patiently  endure. 

Soon  may  we  meet  the  happy  throng, 
Welcomed  by  those  wrho  went  before, 

And  join  their  everlasting  song, 
To  feel  the  parting  stroke  no  more. 


LINES 

FROM  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD  TO  HIS  MOTHER, 
With  a  Copy  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy." 

"  To  peace  and  virtue  still  be  true, 

An  anxious  mother  ever  cries, 
Who  needs  no  present  to  renew 

Parental  love which  never  dies. — 

Yet  when  to  know,  and  see,  and  hear 

All  that  the  Great  and  Good  have  done ; 
This  present  will  be  doubly  dear, — 

"  Your  iavour'd  Poet  is — MY  SON  !" 


THE  CAPTIVE  SQUIRREL'S  PETITION. 

BY    MISS    SUSANNA    STRICKLAND. 

THERE  was  a  little  village  maid, 

Of  manners  blithe  and  free, 
A  laughing,  rosy,  playful  child, 

Though  born  of  low  degree  : 
Her  eyes  were  like  the  summer  sky, 

Her  hair,  like  threads  of  gold, 
Waved  lightly  round  her  artless  brow, 

In  many  a  shining  fold. 

Her  father  was  a  woodman, 

And  many  a  sturdy  oak 
Had  yielded  to  his  powerful  arm, 

And  groaned  beneath  his  stroke ; 
And  often  in  the  forests  lone 

He  worked  the  live-long  day  ; 
Young  Janet  gamboled  by  his  side, 

To  hold  his  tools  or  play. 
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She  roved  from  morn  till  dewy  eve 

Among  the  woodland  bowers ; 
No  lark  could  sing  so  blithe  a  song, 

Or  bee  among  the  flowers  ; 
Oh !  she  was  gay  and  cheerful 

As  bird  upon  the  wing; 
The  brightest  bud  that  ever  bloomed 

In  life's  delightful  spring. 

And  'twas  a  sweet  and  gladsome  sight 

To  see  that  lovely  child 
Seated  beneath  some  time-worn  tree, 

Like  a  spirit  of  the  wild, 
As  fragrant  garlands  there  she  wove, 

To  deck  her  flowing  hair, 
With  daisy  white,  and  violet  blue, 

And  primrose  meek  and  fair. 

One  evening,  from  the  autumn  woods 

Her  doating  father  brought 
For  Janet  home  a  squirrel  brown, 

All  fierce  and  newly  caught. 
The  bright-eyed  stranger  when  she  viewed, 

The  roses  flushed  her  cheek ; 
She  looked  up  in  her  father's  face, 

Too  full  of  joy  to  speak. 
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Her  ruby  lips  she  gently  pressed 

Upon  his  velvet  head, 
And  many  a  backward  glance  she  cast, 

As  she  slowly  stole  to  bed. 
Light  to  her  pillow  balmy  sleep 

On  downy  wing  descends, 
Her  happy  spirit  to  her  cheek 

Unwonted  freshness  lends ; 
As  if  upon  her  lowly  couch 

Her  guardian  angel  smiled, 
And  brought  sweet  dreams  from  realms  above, 

To  bless  the  beauteous  child. 

And  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 

The  little  maiden  stole 
To  gaze  upon  the  living  toy, 

Whose  image  filled  her  soul. 
As  softly  she  took  down  the  cage, 

A  cry  of  wonder  broke 
From  her  red  lips,  in  plaintive  tones 

The  captive  squirrel  spoke — 

"  Ah,  little  maiden,  do  you  love  in  the  summer 

woods  to  rove, 
"When  the  gay  lark's  song  is  in  the  cloud,  the 

blackbird's  in  the  grove  ? 
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When  the  cowslip  hangs  her  golden  bells,  like 

jewels  in  the  grass, 
And  each  cup  sends  fortb-a  tender  sound  as  your 

bounding  footsteps  pass? 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  willow-leaf,  and  the  sun 

looks  o'er  the  hill, 
And  Nature's  loveliness  with  joy  your  inmost 

soul  can  thrill  ? 
If  song  of  birds  and  summer  flowers  e'er  filled 

your  heart  with  glee, 
Oh,  think  upon  my  hapless  fate,  and  set  your 

captive  free ! 

"  A  native  of  the  dark-green  woods,  my  home  is 

far  away, 
Where  gaily,  'mid  the  giant  oaks,  my  bright-eyed 

offspring  play ; 
Their  couch  is  lined  with  softest  moss,  within  an 

aged  tree, 
The  wind  that   sweeps  the  forest  bough  is  not 

more  blithe  than  we; 
And  oft  beneath   our  nimble  feet  the  old  sear 

branches  shake, 
As  lightly  through  the  beechen  groves  our  merry 

way  we  take ; 
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The  boundless  forest  was  my  home — how  hard 

my  fate  must  be, 
Confined  within  this  narrow  cage—  oh  !  set  your 

captive  free ! 

"  Oh!  if  you  love  the  pleasant  woods,  when 

silence  reigns  around, 
When  the  mighty  shadows   calmly   sleep,  like 

giants  on  the  ground  ; 
When  the  glow-worm  sports  her  fairy  lamp  beside 

the  moonlit  stream, 
And  the  lofty  trees  in  solemn  state  frown  darkly 

in  the  beam ; 
When  the  blossomed  thorn  flings  out  its  sweets, 

and  the  minstrel  nightingale 
Pours  forth  his  lay,  and  echo  tells  to  distant 

hills  the  tale ; 
And  the  soft  mist  hangs  a  crown  of  gems  on 

every  bush  and  tree  : 
Oh !  if  you  love  that  beauteous  sight,  then  set 

your  captive  free ! 

"Oh,  think  how  hard  your  lot  would  be,  in  this 

dark  room  confined, 
Without  a   single  friend  to  cheer  the  anguish  of 

your  mind ; 
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Severed  from  every  kindred  tie,  and  left  alone 

to  weep 
O'er  perished  joys,  when  every  eye  is  closed  in 

tranquil  sleep! 
The  glorious  sunbeams  to  your  heart  no  cheering 

light  would  bring, 
But  heaviness  and  gloom  would  rest  on  every 

pleasant  thing : 
If  freedom  to  your  soul  is  dear,  have  pity  then 

on  me, 
Unbar   this  narrow  cage,  and  set  your  hapless 

prisoner  free !" 

That  melancholy,  plaintive  wail 

The  maiden's  slumbers  broke, 
And  with  a  sudden  start  and  cry 

The  little  Janet  woke. 
She  smiled  to  find  it  but  a  dream, — 

But  still  its  import  pressed 
Upon  her  young  and  guileless  heart, 

And  filled  with  grief  her  breast. 

The  day  had  not  looked  o'er  the  hills, 

But  brightly  from  afar, 
Above  the  white  and  billowy  clouds, 

Peeped  forth  the  morning  star.    • 
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The  sinking  moon  a  veil  of  light 

O'er  wood  and  valley  spread, 
When  Janet,  full  of  troubled  thought, 

Rose  softly  from  her  bed. 

On  mercy  bent,  she  did  not  fear 

The  silence  or  the  gloom, 
With  cautious  step  she  trod  the  stair, 

And  sought  the  lower  room. 
She  found  the  squirrel  struggling  yet 

To  gain  his  liberty  : — 
"  Peace,  peace,  poor  thing !"  she  gently  said, 

"  I  come  to  set  you  free!" 

With  trembling  hands  she  raised  the  bolt 

That  held  the  casement  low ; 
The  tears  were  in  her  lifted  eyes, 

As  she  bade  the  stranger  go. 
'Twas  but  a  momentary  grief, — 

The  joys  that  bless  the  good 
Came  o'er  her  heart — she  saw  him  bound 

Like  wild  bird  to  the  wood. 

She  turned — her  father's  well-known  voice 

In  chiding  accents  said, 
"  Why  have  you,  at  this  early  hour, 

My  Janet,  left  y°ur  bed?" 
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Her  arms  about  his  neck  she  flung, 
Her  heart  leaped  wild  with  glee, 

As,  with  an  angel  smile,  she  said, — 
"  To  set  the  captive  free !" 


SONNET. 

OH,  how  I  love  the  prattling  of  that  child, 
Frisking  so  blithely  in  the  nurse's  hand  ! 

Fair  as  her  face  who  first  in  Eden  smiled, 
Ere  blissful  innocence  had  left  the  land ! 

Thy  dimpled  cheeks  remind  me  of  the  time 
When  first  I  ventur'd  on  life's  thorny  way  : 

May  no  false  joys  consume  thy  early  prime — •• 
No  fiend  mislead  thee,  and  no  friend  betray  ! 

Thy  bark,  like  mine,  is  on  a  rocky  sea, 
For  life's  a  voyage  far  from  shore  to  shore; 

No  resting-place,  unless  thine  anchor  be 
The  hope  of  glory  when  thy  course  is  o'er. 

Blest  hope  for  thee,  just  opening  into  bloom  ! 
Thrice  blest  hope  for  me,  fast  hast'ning  to  the 
tomb  !     • 
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SONG. 

A  GLORIOUS  fate  is  thine,  fair  maid! 

The  green  earth  and  the  sky 
Nor  bear  an  ill,  nor  cast  a  shade, 

To  dim  thine  azure  eye. 

Thy  soul  is  flashing  o'er  thy  face, 
Where  bright  emotions  play ; 

As  waves  o'er  breezy  rivers  race 
Beneath  the  sunny  ray. 

My  path  was  lone,  and  all  around 

Was  tempest  and  decay ; 
And  life  had  not  a  sight  or  sound 

To  cheer  my  onward  way  ! 

But  now  my  darker  dreams  depart, 

Thy  form  and  voice  are  near ; 
A  light  is  on  my  raptured  heart, 
And  music  in  my  ear. 

D.  L. 
c  2 
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THE 
MARKET   WOMAN'S   ADVENTURE; 

OR, 

NUTS    OR    NUT    SHELLS. 
A   TRUE   STORY. 

THERE  was  an  honest  woman  once,— 

Mind,  only  once  I  say, — 
Who  dealt  in  butter,  pork,  and  eggs, 

All  on  a  market-day. 

In  Norwich  many  a  week  had  she 

Of  wares  a  goodly  show  : 
And  if  high  prices  were  hut  scarce, 

Why  she'd  put  up  with  low. 

Full  twelve  long  miles  had  she  to  ride 

Before  she  did  alight ; 
And  often  did  she  wish  it  less, 

As  well  indeed  she  might. 
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Well  did  she  know  the  proper  hour 

To  take  the  good  cits  in  ; 
And  could  she  do  it  but  in  time, 

She  counted  it  no  sin. 

Wares  of  all  kinds  she  had  to  sell, 

Just  as  the  prices  were  ; — 
"  If  pigs  was  scarce,  'twas  nought  but  pork,— • 

Or  eggs,  if"  eggs  was  dear." 

One  day  as  pondering  she  sat 

On  what  would  fetch  the  most ; 
"  I  think,"  said  she,  "  the  cits  to-day 

Would  like  some  pork  to  roast. 

"  And  if  a  guse  or  two  should  go, 

I  kinder  think  they'd  sell ; 
They're  not  by  no  manes  fat,  I  know ; 

But  lawk,  they'd  do  as  well ! 

"  And  there's  the  nuts  too,  if  they're  kept, 

They'll  every  one  be  stry'd  ; 
Folks  like  a  nut  or  two  to  crack 

With  ale  at  Christmas-tide—" 
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And  crack  indeed  they  may,  old  girl, 

But  well  I  know  for  one, 
They'll  crack  away  for  many  a  day, 

And  kernels  find  they  none. 

But  on  this  subtle  point  the  dame 

This  reasoning  bestow' d, 
"  How  can  I  arnser  for  the  nuts  ? 

They  have  'em  as  they  grow'd. 

"  They  may  be  good,  or  good  for  nought, 

That  a'nt  for  me  to  tell; 
They  that  have  better  eyes  than  me, 

May  peep  into  the  shell. 

"  And  if  the  kernels  should  run  scant, 
As  scant  they  will,  no  doubt ; — 

That  can-nut  be  no/auf  of  mine, 
I  never  took  none  out !" 

By  these  and  such  like  means,  the  dame 
Soon  broke  her  conscience  in ; 

Said  she,  "  To-morrow  off  they  goes, 
And  let  them  laugh  as  win." 
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The  long  and  short  of  matters  were, 
Next  morn,  when  yet  'twas  dark, 
Away  went  Chickens,  Pigs,  and  Co. — 
A  perfect  Noah's  ark. 

And  as  they  jogg'd  the  road  along 

In  vehicle  most  rough, 
The  dame  resolv'd,  whate'er  she  got, 

At  least  to  ask  enough. 

"  For  many  a  crown,  and  many  a  pound, 

Lest  they  should  ask  too  much, 
I  have  known  some  folks  lose,"  quoth  she, 

"  Their  modesty  was  such." 

Three  miles  they  scarce  had  jumbled  on, 
Through  roads  both  thin  and  thick  ; 

Before  an  inn  they  stumbled  on, 
By  some  call'd  "  Wooden  Dick." 

That  is  to  say,  a  Public  House, 

Well  known  in  that  same  town ; 
Which  showeth  by  the  sign  that's  up, 

How  Dick  had  tumbled  down. 
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Scarce  had  the  cargo,  live  and  dead, 
Approached  this  luckless  spot, 

When  by  some  means  the  shafts  gave  way, 
The  harness,  or  what  not. 

The  Cart  kick'd  up';  away  they  flew, 
The  Dame,  the  Peds,  and  all, — 

Three  Pigs  conspir'd  to  keep  her  down, 
Whilst  she  did  loudly  bawl. 

But  deaf  to  all  her  cries  and  fears, 

The  dead  mov'd  not  a  jot, — 
Meanwhile  the  living,  it  appears, 

Were  off  like  any  shot. 

Away,  then,  went  horse,  cart,  and  shafts, 

By  adverse  fate  divorced — 
And  strait  uncarted  were  the  wares, 

The  driver  was  unhorsed. 

Returning  to  the  fatal  spot, 

The  ancient  dame  he  found, 
With  roasting  pigs  environ'd  sore, 

And  butter  compass'd  round. 
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The  basket  too  that  held  the  nuts,— 
Nut-shells  I  should  have  said, — 

Had  open'd  in  the  fall,  and  pour'd 
Its  contents  o'er  her  head. 


Not  with  the  weight  of  nuts  oppressed, 

For  they  were  very  light, 
But  with  the  load  of  pork,  and  woe, 

She  thus  bemoan' d  her  plight : — 

"  This  comes  of  selling  shells  for  nuts, 

"  Od  rot  the  nuts,  I  say" — 
"  Nay,  in  good  sooth,'*  rejoin'd  the  youth,- 

"  Rotten  before  were  they." — 

1 '  '  Tis  a  sure  thing — I  know'd  they  wuz, 

I  know'd  it,  I  confess; — 
'Twas  all  along  of  bringing  them — 

Brought  us  to  this  sad  mess — 

"  Cheating  will  never  trive,  they  say, 

And  surely  they  say  true; 
I  wish  these  nuts  were  now  upon 

The  bushes  where  they  grew." 
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The  hour  for  market,  too,  was  o'er, 
Her  golden  dream  gone  by ; — 

So  home  they  trudg'd  and  told  it  me, 
Just  as  to  you  have  I. 


Ye  market  nymphs  and  swains  who  deal 

In  nuts,  beware  to  cheat; 
And  never  sell,  nor  try  to  sell, 

A  shell  without  a  meat. 

s.  T. 


FRAGMENT. 


THE  human  mind  is  like  yon  mossy  rose, 
Beautiful  ever;  but,  until  the  Sun 
Kiss  it  to  opening,  destitute  of  scent, 
Like  the  mere  weed ! 


GUY  FAWKES. 

BY     BERNARD     BARTON. 

WHAT  changes  by  the  lapse  of  years 

Are  silently  imprest ! 
The  terror  of  one  age  appears 

Another's  vulgar  jest. 

When  first  the  fearless,  desperate  aim 
Of  Guido  Fawkes  was  known, 

The  very  mention  of  his  name 
Woke  wonder's  breathless  tone. 

Wonder  and  awe,  and  hate  and  fear, 
Were  his — but  these  are  past ; 

And  now  the  rabble's  gibe  and  jeer 
Are  on  his  memory  cast. 

His  ruthless  daring  has  not  won 

E'en  pity's  fruitless  sigh ; 
For  ragged  urchins  beg,  in  fun, 

«  A  penny  for  Old  Guy !" 
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While  he,  who  in  Rome's  earlier  age, 
Leaped  in  the  gulf  profound, 

Still  lives  in  history's  votive  page, 
With  deathless  honours  crowned. 

May  we  not  draw  a  moral  hence, 
Which  sober  thought  should  claim, 

Viewing  the  striking  difference 
'Twixt  infamy  and  fame  ? 

The  plotter  built  upon  the  sands 

Of  ruin  and  disgrace ; 
The  patriot's  self-devotion  stands 

On  virtue's  rock-like  base. 
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MORNING  LESSON. 

COME,  children,  I've  a  tale  to  tell, 
Both  serious  and  surprising ; 

And  rub  your  eyes — and  listen  well — 
And  see  the  sun  is  rising ! 

And  did  you  ever  see  him  rise  ? 

For  'tis  a  glorious  wonder  ! 
He  every  morning  mounts  the  skies, 

And  every  night  sinks  under. 

And  know  ye  that  he  never  fails, 
But  all  the  world  walks  over, 

And  gilds  the  hills  and  glads  the  vales, 
From  Doneenak  *  to  Dover  ? 

He  travels  through  a  vast  unknown, 

Than  any  arrow  faster — 
But — can  a  chariot  go  alone 

Without  a  guiding  master  ? 

*  The  extreme  Western  point  of  America, 
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My  children!  when  the  sun's  bright  wheel 
Through  the  wide  heaven  is  rolling, 

0 !  there  is  one  to  guide  it  still, 
Conducting  and  controlling. 

Upon  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 

There  sits  that  awful  Being, 
Whose  path  is  light — whose  name  is  One— 

Unseen,  but  all  things  seeing. 

Though  far  above  what  thought  can  reach, 

So  marvellous  is  His  power, 
It  gives  its  beauty  to  the  peach, 

Its  fragrance  to  the  flower. 

HE  painted  the  ephemerae's  wings, 

Who  sets  the  stars  in  motion — 
HE  formed  heaven's  great  and  glorious  things, 

Who  pour'd  the  drops  of  ocean. 

The  ruddy  face  of  morn  HE  streaks, 
HE  makes  the  sun-beams  glisten, — 

HE  speaks— my  children ;  when  HE  speaks, 
Will  ye  not  joy  to  listen? 
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His  works  are  loveliness  and  light, 

To  all  who  see  and  heed  them — 
His  words  are  beautiful  and  bright — 

Now — listen  !  while  I  read  them. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

BY    JANE    BOURNE,    OF    ELFORD. 

THAT  friendship  wears  but  friendship's  name, 
Which  only  dwells  in  roseate  bower  ; 

But  flies  with  loss  of  health  and  fame, 
And  shuns  the  lingering,  suffering  hour. 

But  thai  which  sits  by  misery's  side, 
And  fondly  aids  the  drooping  head, 

Which  bids  the  bursting  heart  confide, 
And  pity's  tear  unseen  hath  shed : 

Which  o'er  the  patient's  couch  will  bend, 
And  smpathetic  hope  impart ; — 

This — this  is  Friendship's  hallow'd  end, 
The  noblest  impulse  of  the  heart. 

D2 
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SONNET 

TO     A     CHILD. 

FAREWELL,  beloved  one !  I  do  not  say 
Forget  me  not,  when  I  am  far  from  thee ; 
Thine  infant  heart  has  yet  no  memory, 

For  those  who  love  thee  well  are  far  away. 

Thou  wilt  forget  me,  and  the  eyes  that  loved 
To  look  in  thine,  and  arms  that  fondly  pressed, 
And  shielded  thee,  by  sleep  or  tears  oppress'd, 

Will  die  in  thy  remembrance — but  unmoved 

My  love  shall  be,  and  with  a  changeless  heart 
I'll  seek  to  bless  thee,  dearest !  and  to  shed 
Peace,  honour,  virtues,  on  thy  youthful  head  ; 

And  I  will  teach  thy  footsteps  to  depart 

From  paths  that  lead   to   death,  and  bid  thee 
trust 

In  thy  God,  and  in  mine — the  merciful  and  just. 

M.  A.  J. 
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THE 

DISCONTENTED  YOUTH  &  THE  GENIUS. 

A    FABLE. 

A  YOUTH  lamenting  he  was  born 

To  labour,  prayed  from  night  till  morn 

The  guardian  Genius  of  his  fate 

To  raise  him  from  his  lowly  state. 

The  courteous  Genius,  to  his  sight 
Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  rosy  light, 
Appear'd,  and  gravely  thus  address'd 
This  answer  to  his  rash  request : 

"  Thou  wouldst  have  greatness — Thou  shalt  be 
A  wealthy  lord  of  high  degree ; 
From  hence  no  toils  shall  mar  thine  ease, 
Yet  must  thou  dread  worse  ills  than  these." 

The  Youth,  on  any  terms  contented 
To  change  his  state,  in  haste  consented ; 
He  took  the  Genius  at  his  word, 
And  presently  became  a  lord. 
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A  few  brief  days  sufficed  to  show 
That  every  station  has  its  woe ; 
Instead  of  labour  he  had  care, 
And  found  it  harder  far  to  bear. 

And  finding  these  new  ills  redouble, 

For  every  day  brought  forth  its  trouble, 

He  loudly  now  his  case  lamented — 

"  What  »•»  cried  the  Genius,  "  Discontented!" 

Then  with  a  look  of  stern  disdain 
Continued—"  Why  do  you  complain? 
What  would  you  have  ?     The  happier  lot 
Which  heaven  accorded  pleased  you  not. 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  that  man  must  bear 
A  life  of  toil  or  mental  care  ? 
Or  high  or  low,  whate'er  his  state, 
One  or  the  other  is  his  fate." 
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A  SUNDAY  MORNING  DIALOGUE, 

BETWEEN     FRANK     FAIRLY     AND     DICK    WILFUL. 


FRANK    FAIRLY. 

O,  HO  !  Dicky  Wilful,  pray  where  have  you  been, 
With  your  hair  all  an-end,  and  so   dirty  your 

skin? 
And  the  crown  of  your  hat — why,  'tis  out,  I 

declare ! 
Your  clothes  are  all  torn,  and  your  feet  are  both 

bare. 

DICK   WILFUL. 

Why,  the  rain  being   gone,   and   the  morning 

so  fine, 
I've^been  ta  the  wood,  with  some  comrades  of 

mine; 
And  I  wish  you'd  been  there,  for  such  fun  we 

have  had, 
I'm  sure  you'd  have  thought  that  we  all  had  run 

mad. 
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FRANK    FAIRLY. 

I  know  very  well  you're  a  frolicsome  wight ; 
But  what  did  you  meet  with  to  give  such  delight  ? 

DICK    WILFUL. 

We  chased  the  young  squirrels,  with  sticks  and 

with  stones, 
And  some  of  them  hardly  escaped  with  whole 

bones  ; 

We  rifled  their  hoards  in  the  holes  of  the  trees, 
And  our  pockets  we  fill'd  with  fine  nuts — such 

as  these. 
And   see !    as  we   scrambled   among  the  green 

bushes, 

I  luckily  found  out  this  nest  of  young  thrushes ; 
They  yet  are  scarce  fledg'd ;  but  no  matter  for  that, 
If  I  can't  preserve  'em,  they'll  do  for  the  cat. 

FRANK    FAIRLY. 

0,  fie  on  you,  Dick !  'tis  a  very  bad  sign, 
When  to  such  cruel  practices  youngsters  incline ; 
They'll  grow  with  their  growth,  and   increase 

with  their  strength, 
And  harden  their  heart  to  all  evil  at  length  ; 
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Some    murd'rers,    you  know,   on    the    scaffold 

who've  stood, 
Have  mourn'd  that  in  youth  they  delighted  in 

blood: 

Nor  is  this  all  the  sin  you've  committed,  I  say, 
For  you  have  been  breaking  the  Sabbath  to-day ; 
And  now,  even  now,  while  the  church  bell  is 

going, 
An  evil  example  to  others  you're  showing. 

DICK  WILFUL. 

Indeed,  Master  Prim  !  you're  mighty  precise, 
Perhaps  you'll  inform  me  who  made  you  so  wise  ? 

FRANK    FAIRLY. 

I  read  in  my  Bible,  and  there  you  may  read, 
That  God  with  the  wicked  is  angry  indeed, 
And  will  punish  severely  all  those  who  profane 
The  day  of  his  rest,  and  his  blessing  to  man ; 
'Tis   but    one   day  in   seven,   when   all   should 

abstain 

From  pastime  and  pleasure,  and  labour  for  gain ; 
All  decent  respect  they  should  pay  to  the  same, 
And  join  in  His  temple  to  worship  His  name. 


THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

BY    MRS.    ABDY. 

WHAT  wonders  before  us  incessantly  pass, 
Revealed  by  the  power  of  this  marvellous  glass ! 
There   are   shadows   to  please,   to  surprise,   to 

delight, 
And  some  that  the  senseless  and  weak  might 

affright. 

But  you  each  by  your  parents  and  friends  have 

been  told, 

That  it  is  but  a  mimic  display  you  behold ; 
And  as  soon  as  a  taper  the  darkness  shall  cheer, 
These  forms  of  deception  shall  all  disappear. 

And  thus,  when  you  enter  the  world,  you  will 

view 

A  crowd  of  bright  phantoms  apparently  true, 
Gay  Fashion  will  tempt  you,  and  Flattery  smile, 
And  Pleasure  will  beckon,  and  Fancy  beguile. 
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Then  think  on  the  magical  glass  of  your  youth, 
Try  these  beautiful  shades  by  the  touchstone  of 

Truth ; 
And  the  moment  she  shines  with  her  calm  sober 

ray, 
The  cheating  illusions  will  vanish  away ! 


WHICH  LOVE  YOU  THE  DEAREST? 

WHICH  love  you  the  dearest? — The  Winter's 

bleak  reign, 
When  the  snow,  like  a  silver  show'r,  covers  the 

plain ; 
When  the  ice  rings  beneath  the  young  skaiter's 

gay  flight, 
And  the  boys,  as  they  slide,  shout  with  eager 

delight ; 
When   with  tale  and   amusement  so   swift   the 

hours  run, 
That  the  ev'ning  is  past  ere  you  deem    it  half 

gone ; 

When  friends  long  divided,  in  happiness  meet, 
And  home — home  itself — is  more  joyous  and 

sweet  ? 

E 
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Which   love  you  the   dearest? — The  beautiful 

Spring, 
When   the   streamlets   once   more   through  the 

green  valleys  sing ; 
When  the  flow' rets  like  gems,  in  the  meadows 

shine  free, 
And  the  leaves  burst  in  thousands  from  every 

tree! 
When  the   sun-coloured   clouds    to   our  vision 

appear 

Like  castles  of  gold,  with  the  sea  gleaming  n >  \-  ! 
When   the  warble   of  birds,  and  the   odour   of 

flowers, 
And  the  voices  we  love,  wing  the  elegant  hours. 

Which  love   you  the  dearest? — The  Summer's 

bright  glow, 
When  no  music's  so  sweet  as  the  fountain's  cool 

flow; 
When  the  clustering  cherries  hang  ripe  in  the 

air, 
And  the   blossoms   are   flying,  like    butterflies 

fair; 

When  'tis  pleasure  to  sit  in  the  eglantine  shade, 
A  nd  list  all  the  sounds  which  the  Summer  has 

made; 
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Or  peruse  some  new  story  Miss  MITFORD  hath 

penn'd, 
To   delight   and  instruct  you,  my   sweet  little 

friend ! 

Which  love  you  the  dearest? — The  Autumn's 

rich  time, 

When  the  loveliest  fruit  of  the  loveliest  clime, 
Are  smiling  around  you— inviting  your  gaze ; 
When  the  harvest  gleams  forth  like  ten  thousand 

sun  rays ! 

When  each  beautiful  leaf  takes  a  different  hue, 
Green,  olive,  and  crimson, — brown,  yellow,  and 

blue; 
And  the  heavens   themselves  in   magnificence 

beam, 
Like  a  vision  of  glory  beheld  in  a  dream ! 

W7hich  love  you  the  dearest?— Oh,  do  not  you 
find 

In  every  Season  some  charm  for  the  mind  ? 

Some  newly-found  grace  to  enchant  or  im- 
prove?— 

There  is  not  a  month  but  there's  something  to 
love! 
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Through  Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn, 

we  see 

The  hand  and  the  power  of  the  DEITY  ! — 
The  wings  of  his  genius  abroad  are  unfurl'd, 
And  beauty   is   shower'd,    like   rain,    o'er  the 

world !  — 

Oh,  if  you  prefer  then  the  bright  Summer  hours, 
Love  dearest  your  GOD,  who  created  the  flowers  ! 
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"  A  fairer  bower  was  never  seen." 

WORDSWORTH, 

A  FAIRY  dingle  ! — here  methinks 
The  tiny  troops  might  well  resort, 

And,  lighted  by  the  glow-worms'  links, 
Pursue  their  gleesome  sport. 

There  is  a  little  lawny  green, 

And  daisies  deck  its  surface  trim; 

It  is  the  very  loveliest  scene 
That  twilight  e'er  made  dim  -7 
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Around  it,  rocks  and  foliage  crowd, 

Grey  rocks,  and  branches  hung  with  fruit ; 

Where  nightingales  strike,  sweet  and  loud, 
Love's  silver-chorded  lute ! 

In  SUMMER,  stock-doves  murmur  there 
Their  brooding  songs  of  muffled  tone ; 

And  one  brown  streamlet  fills  the  air 
With  music  all  its  own ; 

SPRING  never  misses  that  green  dell, 
But  scatters  there  her  choicest  flowers ; 

And  AUTUMN  lays  a  golden  spell 
Upon  those  secret  bowers ! 

R.  P.  H. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 

A  YOUNGSTER  MOUSE,  quite  sleek  and  clean, 
Who  ne'er  as  yet  the  world  had  seen, 
But  always  lived  beneath  the  floor, 
On  humble  means,  and  scanty  store, — 
Grew  weary  of  his  dark  abode, 
And  long'd  to  taste  more  sav'ry  food; 
So  went  to  work,  and  made  a  hole, 
Through  which  he  gain'd  the  wish-for  goaL 

The  house  was  still —all  gone  to  rest— 
The  servants,  master,  mistress,  guest ; — 
E'en  puss  herself,  who  watch  should  keep 

O'er  rats  and  mice,  was  fast  asleep  ; 

When,  lo  !  the  Mouse,  whose  pulse  beat  high, 
With  nimble  feet  and  piercing  eye 
Sprang  from  his  hole,  and  soon  espy'd 
The  pantry  door  left  open  wide. 

Delicious  smells  assail  his  nose, — 
Cream,  candles,  cheese,  et  autre  chose,  * — 

*  Ami  other  things. 
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Prime  Wiltshire  bacon,  Yorkshire  ham, 
And  eke  some  charming  raspberry  jam  : 
Where'er  he  turn'd,  on  every  shelf, 
Was  something  nice,  to  please  the  elf; 
Who  fear'd  no  harm,  nor  dire  mishap, 
Nor  dreamt  mankind  e'er  mice  entrap. 

Quite  bold  in  theft  (now  that,  you'll  own, 

Is  not  the  case  with  mice  alone  !) 

He  urges  on  his  wayward  fate, 

Nor  stops  to  think,  till  grown  too  late  ! 

A  house  beset  with  bars  he  sees, 

Where  hangs  some  prime  rich  toasted  cheese ; 

All  round  he  paces,  smacks  his  chops, 

Exclaims — "  How  nice!" — then  in  he  pops. 

**  Was  ever  Mouse  so  well  supply'd 
With  food  so  rich  and  good?"  he  cry'd: 
"  I'll  taste  a  bit,  go  home,  and  nap, — 
Then  bring  my  friends" — DOWN  WENT  THE 

TRAP!! 

With  terror  now  poor  Mouse  is  seiz'd, 
Who  thought  to  go  whene'er  he  pleas' d  ; 
But  finds,  alas !  he's  quite  mistaken, — 
His  life  must  pay  for  cheese  and  bacon  ! 
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The  Moral's  plain,  as  plain  as  truth,— 
The  Mouse  I  mean  's  the  froward  Youth, 
Who  turns  away  from  friends'  advice, 
And  pleasure  seeks  in  pride  and  vice;— 
Who  Virtue's  golden  rules  resists, 
And  fancies  joy  where  none  exists;— 
But  finds,  too  late,  his  pleasures  bring, 
With  all  their  sweets,  a  deadly  sting ! 


"PAPA!" 

A   MAIDEN    SPEECH. 

Lines  to  a  Sister,  occasioned  by  her  lively  description  of  the 

interest  excited  in  the  Domestic  Circle,  and  especially  in  the 

Maternal  Bosom,  when    the  above   endearing  expression 

broke  from  the  lips  of  her  First-born  Child. 

BY  MR.  GILL  TIMMS. 

"  BLESS  hear,  a  dear !  She  said  '  PAPA  !' 
Love  and  kiss  her,"  cried  Mamma ; 

"  Did  e'er  she  look  so  pretty?" 
Not  that  the  speech  she  made  was  great,— 
'Twas  MARTHA'S  first  attempt  to  prate, — 

More  wonderful  than  witty. 
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What  mingled  pleasure  and  surprise 
Shone  in  the  parents'  list'ning  eyes, 

To  catch  this  first  expression ; 
For  all  the  interest  and  the  love 
Which  follow'd,  certainly  must  prove, 

It  made  a  full  impression. 

"  Come  then,  my  beauty,  to  mamma ; 
"  Papa  !  now  Martha,  say  Papa ! 

And  then  here's  something  pretty." 
Not  Madame  Catalani's  lay 
Was  more  encored  than  Martha* s  say, 

Nor  better  pleased  her  ditty. 

'Tis  somewhat  strange  a  voice  so  soft 
Should  echo  so, — yet  still  how  oft 

The  accent  was  repeated ! 
"  Papa!''  "  Papa  !" — the  impressive  word, 
Once  utter'd,  twenty  times  was  heard, 

Or  else  my  ears  were  cheated. 

Those  speakers  who  attempt  the  most, 
Not  adequate  effects  can  boast ; 

But  here  with  no  such  notion, 
Martha,  although  her  speech  was  short, 
A  child-like,  unaffected  sort, 

Produced  a  prompt  emotion. 
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Not  men  for  eloquence  renowned, 
With  such  success  are  often  crown' d, 

When  to  the  heart  appealing ; 
Aided  hy  sophistry  and  sense, 
At  fifty  times  the  same  expence, 
They  fail  to  raise  such  feeling. 

This  was  the  op'ning  of  a  pow'r, 
That  may,  at  no  far  distant  hour, 

Be  more  and  more  diffusive; 
To  all  that  prattle  which  allures,— 
To  all  she  says — as  sense  matures, 

The  term  "  Papa"  's  prelusive. 

And  hence  the  speech  was  so  admir'd; 
This  feeble  first  essay  inspired 

The  parents*  expectation ; 
Each  found  a  promise  in  the  word, 
A  hint  from  which  Mamma  inferr'd 

Much  future  conversation. 

We  love  to  hear  the  cuckoo's  note; 
'Tis  not  the  music  of  his  throat 

So  much  his  song  enhances ; 
WTe  rather  listen  to  his  lay, 
Because  hy  that  he  seems  to  say, 

The  spring — the  spring  advances. 
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Dear  Martha's  short  and  simple  phrase, 
Connected  with  her  following  days, 

This  truth  at  least  it  teaches : 
That,  gifted  with  a  lady's  tongue, 
'Tis  far  beyond  the  reach  of  song 

To  tell  her  future  speeches. 

But  we  may  hope — and  so  we  will, 
That  all  her  op'ning  lips  distil, 

May  prove  a  growing  treasure ; 
And  when  more  fluent  and  diffjse, 
May  they  possess, — and  never  lose, 

The  power  to  yield  us  pleasure. 

Thus  sings  her  Uncle — may  his  Niece, 
In  knowledge,  prudence,  sense  increase,— 

In  manners  prepossessing ; 
May  wisdom  with  her  words  keep  pace, 
Enriched  and  crown'd  by  sovereign  grace,— 

Then  speech  will  prove  a  blessing. 
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A  FATHER'S  EXPOSTULATION 

WITH    HIS    CHILDREN,     ON    THEIR    QUARRELS    AT 
PLAY. 

WHY  do  those  clouds  of  angry  humour  lour, 
My  thoughtless  children,  o'er  your  playful  hour? 
ELIZA — MARY — why  this  distance  keep  ? 
Why  pouts  MARIA? — why  does  LUCY  weep? 
Let  not  these  little  wayward  passions  reign, 
To  mar  your  sports,  and  give  my  bosom  pain. 
While  thus  I  moralize — the  time  is  near, 
Which  will,  perhaps,  demand  a  serious  tear : 
Soon  may  the  day  of  separation  come, 
To  break  the  bond  that  binds  you  to  your  home. 
While  memory  paints  each  scene  of  infant  mirth, 
The  garden  play-place,  the  parental  hearth, — 
Then  on  the  wings  of  rapture  would  you  fly, 
To  meet  again  in  such  society  ! — 
Gladly  forget  each  petulant  offence, 
To  share  again  the  kiss  of  innocence ; 
For  cruel  is  the  world,  you  have  to  prove ; 
Its  smile  is  treachery— death  its  boasted  love ! — 
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Yes !  trust  a  Father's  undissembling  song — 
False  is  mankind,  and  oft  too  prone  to  wrong. 
Oh  !  never  may  you  mourn  their  faithless  arts, 
With  unavailing  tears  and  aching  hearts ; 
When  Parents'  eyes  can  watch  your  weal  no  more, 
And  their  solicitudes  shall  all  be  o'er ! 
May  heavenly  grace  your  virtues  then  embalm, 
And  every  rising  storm  of  passion  calm ! 
In  sisterly  affection,  come,  unite— 
'Twill  sweeten  life,  and  make  its  burden  light. 
Be  wise  betimes — forget  each  past  offence — 
Shake  hands,  and  share  the  kiss  of  innocence. 
Now  to  your  sports — be  happy  while  you  may, 
And  snatch  from  grudging  care  one  little  day. 
So  may  your  HEAVENLY  FATHER  from  above, 
Whose  smile  is  mercy,  and  whose  name  is  love, 
Still  on  your  heads  his  choicest  blessings  pour, 
When  earthly  Parents  watch  for  you  no  more  ! 
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THE  BUTTERFLY'S  BALL,  AND  THE 
GRASSHOPPER'S   FEAST. 

COME,  take  up  your  hats,  and  away  let  us  haste, 
To  the  Butterfly  s  ball  and  Grasshopper'1  s  feast  : 
The  trumpeter  Gad-fly  has  summon'd  the  crew, 
And  the  revels  are  now  only  waiting  for  you. 

On  the  smooth  shaven  grass,  by  the  side  of  a 

wood, 

Beneath  a  broad  oak,  which  for  ages  has  stood, 
See  the  children  of  earth,  and  the  tenants  of  air, 
To  an  evening  amusement  together  repair : 

And  there  came  the  Beetle,  so  blind  and  so  black, 
Who  carried  the  Emmet,  his  friend,  on  his  back; 
And  there  came  the  Gnat,  and  the  Dragon- fly  too, 
And  all  their  relations,  green,  orange,  and  blue: 

And  there  came  the  Moth,  with  her  plumage  of 

down, 
And  the  Hornet,  with  jacket  of  yellow  and  brown, 
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Who  with  him,  the  Wasp  his   companion  did 

bring, 
But  they  promis'd  that  evening  to  lay  by  their 

sting. 

Then  the  little  sly  Dormouse  peep'd  out  of  his 

hole, 

And  led  to  the  feast  his  blind  cousin,  the  Mole; 
And  the  Snail,  with  her  horns  peeping  out  of  her 

shell, 
Came  fatigu'd  with  the  distance — the  length  of 

an  ell. 

A  Mushroom  the  table,  and  on  it  was  spread 
A  water-dock  leaf,  which  their  table-cloth  made ; 
The  viands  were  various,  to  each  of  their  taste, 
And  the  Bee  brought  the  honey  to  sweeten  the 
feast. 

With  steps  most  majestic  the  Snail  did  advance, 
And  he  promis'd  the  gazers  a  minuet  to  dance; 
But  they  all  laugh' d  so  loud,  that  he  drew  in  his 

head, 
And  went  in  his  own  little  chamber  to  bed. 
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Then  as  evening  gave  way  to  the  shadows   of 

night, 
Their  watchman,  the  Glow-worm,  came  out  with 

its  light ; 

So  home  let  us  hasten,  while  yet  we  can  see ; 
For  no  watchman  is  waiting  for  you  or  for  me ! 
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A  NOTE 

FROM    CAESAR,    THE    BAKER*S    DOG,    IN    TOWN,   TO 

HIS  COUSIN  ROSE,  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
DEAR  ROSE, 

Have  you  heard  what  a  mighty  ado 
Here  is   made  about  town,   by  the  dog-hating 

crew  ? — 

Though  in  fact,  'tis  a  false  and  libellous  charge, 
To  infringe  on  our  rights  and  our  freedom  at 

large ; 

Who  once  were  respected — deny  it  who  can  I—- 
And call'd  the  staunch  friends  and  companions 

of  man! 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  toil  at  the  car, 
From  market  to  market,  and  journey  afar ; 
But,  forsooth !  if  at  home  we're  allow'd  to  remain, 
Like  slaves  we're  condemned  to  the  collar  and 

chain. 

When  released,  we  are  muzzled,  if  seen  in  the 
.  street, 

£.nd  denied  e'en  the  pleasure  to  bark  or  to  eat : 
F  2 
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The  scoff  of  rude  boys,  and  of  puppies  more  base, 
Whom  once  we  despis'd — as  the  scum  of  our  race ! 
Now,  isn't  it  cruel  ? — and  why? — you  must  know 
They  say  we're  all  mad — or  at  least  will  be  so ! 
But  I've  not  lost  my  senses,  nor  am  I  quite  blind, 
So  KOSEY,  I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind : — 
Don't  you  think  'twould  be  wise  these  proud 

lords  to  restrain, 

And  give  them  a  taste  of  the  muzzle  and  chain- 
Till  with  their  own  maxim  compell'd  to  comply, 
Of  doing  to  others  as  they'd  be  done  by  ? 
Then  let  me  advise  you,  my  dear  cousin  ROSE, 
As  you  value  your  freedom,   your  peace,   and 

repose, 
Not  to  come  up  to  town  till  the  dog-days  are 

o'er — 

And  when  I'm  unmuzzl'd,  I'll  tell  you  still  more : 
Meanwhile,  with  remembrance  to   Tray,  Dash, 

and  Teazer, 
In  much  tribulation,  I  rest 

Your  friend, 

CESAR* 

Dog  Row, 
Dog  Days,  July  1st. 


THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  TOILET. 

A  DAME,  by  stealing  Time  bereft 

Of  youth's  enchanting  bloom, 
One  day  with  rouge  conceal'd  the  theft, 
Then  took  a  trip  abroad,  and  left 
A  monkey  in  her  room. 

The  writing  race,  and  monkey  too, 

Are  fond  of  imitation ; 
Sir  Tinny  was  a  monkey  true, 
Whatever  he  saw  his  lady  do, 

He  did  to  admiration. 

Before  the  glass  her  place  he  took, 

His  face  he  clothed  in  red, 
Gazed  in  the  glass  with  curious  look, 
Then  put  his  lady's  old  peruke 

The  wrong  way  on  his  head. 

A  night-cap  next  he  pleased  to  place 
Upon  that  wig  so  fair; 
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With  powder' d  pearls  he  rubb'd  his  face, 
Made  in  the  glass  a  sweet  grimace, 
And  curtsied  with  an  air. 


A  'kerchief  formed  his  flowing  veil, 

A  corner  hanging  down ; 
Like  madam,  brush' d  he  every  nail, 
And  very  nicely  smooth' d  his  tail, 

As  she  had  smooth'd  her  gown. 

All  her  dresses  he  turned  o'er, 

And  made  her  silks  and  satins  rustle ; 
Tried  on  her  gowns,  and  broke  the  strings, 
Vow'd  hooks  and  eyes  were  awkward  things, 
But  was  delighted  with  the  bustle. 

0,  never  was  a  lady  fair 

Of  beauty  half  so  proud ! 
Before  the  glass  he  stopt  to  stare, 
And  made  as  many  faces  there, 

As  might  have  served  a  crowd. 

Errors  excepted,  made  in  haste, 
His  dress  had  great  eclat, 
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Concluding  all, — he  took  with  taste 
Some  little  curtain  rings,  and  placed 
A  pair  on  every  paw. 

He  did  indeed  some  blunders  make, 

His  nose  had  half  the  bloom, 
And  by  a  very  slight  mistake, 
He  happen'd  in  his  haste  to  take 

Strong  physic  for  perfume. 

Finish*  d  at  last,  in  bloom  and  dress, 

In  grace,  perfume,  and  grin, 
And  swelling  with  his  great  success, 
He  met  in  perfect  happiness 

His  lady  coming  in. 

0  never  was  so  wild  a  stare, 

Or  stare  so  long  by  half, 
As  now  adorn' d  that  lady  fair ; 
Till,  sinking  on  an  easy  chair, 

She  long  indulg'd  a  laugh. 

Grave  as  a  judge  the  monkey  bore  . 
The  lengthening  laugh's  rebuke; 
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The  more  that  laugh  increased,  the  more 
Increased  the  length  of  face  he  wore, 
And  dignity  of  look. 

In  wrath  at  last  he  muttered  thus, 
"  Why  all  this  strange  ado? 

That  last  long  laugh  was  overplus; 

If  paint  makes  me  ridiculous, 
Pray,  madam,  what  are  you?" 


A  FAVOURITE  CAT'S  EPISTLE  TO  THREE 
YOUNG  FRIENDS  ABROAD. 

BY    MISS    ANNA    MARIA    PORTER. 

AGAIN  returns  the  smiling  morn  of  May, 
With  song,  with  blossom,  and  with  sunshine  gay ! 
Again,  by  garlands  crowned,  each  brow  I  see, 
But  ah,  no  garland  waves  a  leaf  o'er  me  ! 
Fled  are  the  fairy  forms  that  used  to  weave 
In  dewy  morning,  or  through  balmy  eve, 
My  floral  crown, — the  wreath  that  wont  to  deck 
With  many  a  daisied  link  this  grateful  neck : 
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Ensigns  of  royalty  elective,  given 
To  Rosa's  noble  grace,  and  temper  even  ! 
Unhonoured  now,  with  pensive  pace  I  go 
Where  still  yon  limes  their  silken  shadows  throw 
Beyond  my  mistress"  garden ;  moving  round 
The  scene  that  once  to  me  was  magic  ground. 
There,  turning  from  the  river's  flowing  glass, 
I  stretch  my  puny  limbs  along  the  grass, 
And  close  my  sad  sense  'gainst  the  rich  perfume 
Which  Zephyr  wafts  me  from   the  shrubbery's 

bloom. 

For  crownless  now,   (alas  !)  no  more  I  say 
Your  happy  Rosa  is  the  Queen  of  May ! 
Then,  as  with  whiskers  wet  with  many  a  tear, 
I  muse  o'er  vanished  grandeur's  brief  career, 
Swift  memory  brings  again  the  blissful  hours 
When  my  majestic  form  was  throned  on  flowers : 
When   Britain" 's   Queen  bestowed  my  favourite 

treat,* 
With  message   gracious,  and  with  smiles  more 

sweet ! 

*  The  present  alluded  to,  was  a  melon  from  the  late 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  sent  expressly  for  the  writer's  favour- 
ite, after  her  .Majesty  had  been  amused  by  an  account  of 
Rosa's  taste  in  eating.  This  fancied  epistle  was  written 
thre«  or  four  years  afterwards,  to  her  Majesty's  little  visi- 
tors, then  upon  the  Contim  nt. 
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When  Mary  praised  my  milk-white  breast  and 

paws, 

My  tabby  back,  fringed  ears,  and  pointless  claws, 
My  brow  serene,  my  eyes  of  wondrous  hue, — 
Not  grisly  green,  faint  grey,  or  maukish  blue, 
But  like  th'  expressive  gazel's,  soft  and  bright, 
And  darkly  brilliant  on  an  eastern  night ; 
When  gay  Louisa  joyed  my  kits  to  see 
Transported  slily  to  some  distant  tree; 
Then  saw  me  run  with  fond  alarm,  to  bring 
Back  in  my  careful  mouth  each  squalling  thing  ! 
When  sturdy  Herbert,  shrinking  from  our  race, 
Yet  won  to  love  me  by  my  gentle  grace, 
Would  dauntless  catch  me  in  his  potent  grasp, 
And  to  his  breast  my  glossy  beauties  clasp. 
Meanwhile,  my  sauntering  mistress  laughed  and 

gazed, 

Her  Rosa  patted,  her  young  playmates  praised. 
O  those  were  days  of  joy  !  but  never  more 
Shall  future  Mays  their  happiness  restore ! 
Soon  will  these  mildly- shining  eyes  grow  dim  ; 
Soon,  soon  must  age  usurp  each  agile  limb ! 
Death's  icy  hand,  ere  long,  some  hapless  day, 
Must  stretch  poor  Rosa  on  her  parent  clay ; 
And  ye  will  grieve  for  her,  though  far  away  ! 
But  grieve  not  long,  dear  objects  of  my  love  ! 
Let  other  thoughts  the  transient  pain  remove. 
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0  haste  to  give  that  sympathy,  which  first 
'Mid  childhood's  pure  Penates  has  been  nursed, 
To  Christian  kindness  in  its  loveliest  sense ; 
Living  the  life  of  true  benevolence. 
Those  tides  which   flow  from  pity's   humblest 

source, 

0  haste  to  guide  into  a  nobler  course ; 
From  dumb  domestic  favourites  turn,  to  see 
Where  human  suffering  mounts  to  agony  ; 
Where  famished  children  vainly  cry  for  bread, 
And  shroudless  lies  the  poor,  unburied  dead  ; 
W7here  never  taught  to  pray,  yet  praying  still, 
Some  contrite  wretch,  with  many  a  chastening 

thrill, 

Looks  on  the  Book  of  God,  and  longs  to  share 
With  those  who  know  to  read,  the  comfort  there. 
0  hasten  then  to  succour,  cheer,  and  heal : 
Show  how  your  souls  indeed  have  learned  to  feel ! 
Go  watch  the  sufferer's  bed;  wrap  the  pale  clay; 
Lead  the  sad  orphan  in  your  hand  away : 
Give  food  to  the  starved  lip ; — to  the  starved  heart 
A  better  food — the  Bread  of  Life  impart ; 
Instruct  the  ignorant,  yet  humbly  own — 
For  you,  for  all — there  is  but  One  alone, 
Whose  word  unlocks  the  heart,  unscales  the  eyes, 
And  fits  Man's  fallen  nature  for  the  skies ! 
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OR, 
THR   DEAR   BOUGHT   VICTORY. 

WITHIN  a  balcony  of  state, 

At  ease  and  happy  beyond  measure, 
A  monkey  sat,  who  had  of  late 

Become  the  master  of  a  treasure. 

Though  not,  indeed,  of  gems  or  gold, 
(Mark  !  I  translate  it  to  the  letter,) 

But  fresh,  sweet  nuts,  which  I'll  be  bold 
Friend  Pug  esteemed  as  something  better. 

These  in  a  sack  he  tied  with  care, 
For  other  monkeys  by  the  dozen 

Came  flocking  round,  in  hopes  to  share 
The  rich  possessions  of  their  cousin. 

They  thronged  beneath  in  greedy  train 
The  balcony  where  he  was  seated, 

But  quickly  found  'twas  all  in  vain 
They  reasoned,  menaced,  or  entreated. 
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For  Pug,  however  rich  in  fruit, 

Appeared  in  bounty  greatly  lacking, 

A  nd  flung,  in  answer  to  their  suit, 

The  shells  of  nuts  which  he'd  been  cracking. 

At  this  the  suppliants,  filled  with  rage, 
Resolved  to  sue  to  him  no  longer, 

But  battle  now  prepared  to  wage, 

As  they  in  numbers  were  the  stronger. 

The  monkey,  on  this  rude  attack, 

Although  he  thought  the  means  expensive, 

Without  ado  unties  his  sack, 

And  turned  his  nuts  to  arms  offensive. 

Pug  with  these  missives  aimed  his  blows 
So  hard  and  fast,  that,  in  conclusion, 

His  smarting  and  be-pelted  foes 
Fled  off  in  cowardly  confusion. 

At  length  he  proudly  stood  alone, 

With  feelings  that  of  rapture  savoured, 

Prepared  to  thank,  in  joyous  tone, 

Dame  Fortune,  who  his  case  had  favoured ; — 
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That  he  had  from  the  fierce  attack 
His  precious  nuts  so  well  defended, 

But  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  sack, 

And  saw  that  they  were  all  expended  ! 

Through  these  he  had  maintained  his  placer 
And  now  his  foes  had  all  retreated, 

He  stood  precisely  in  the  case 
As  if  himself  had  been  defeated. 

Thus  oft  we  see  a  triumph  cost 
As  much  as  if  the  day  were  lost. 
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A    TRUE     STORY. 
BY  DR.  BOWRlftG. 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  in  an  old  church-yard 

A  terrible  ghost  appear'd, 
And  oft  look'd  over  the  church -yard  gate, 

With  a  grisly,  grisly  beard. 

He  had  eyes  as  bright  and  as  round  as  suns, 

And  a  pale  and  haggard  cheek, 
And  you  saw  he  was  thinking,  thinking  much, 

But  never  a  word  did  he  speak, — 

Save  once,  when  a  drunken  old  man  declared 
The  ghost  his  thin  arm  did  stretch, 

And  smote  him  hard,  and  the  old  man  heard 
The  ghost  call  out,  "  You  wretch  !" 

And  he  staggered  away,  and  from  that  same  day 

Did  the  drunken  man  repent ; 
But  never  again  down  Southernhay  Lane 

The  frightened  sinner  went. 

G2 
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The  ghost  had  his  home  behind  an  old  tomb 

'Neath  nettles  and  brambles  hid, 
And  there  I  was  told  that  he  slept  in  the  mould, 

And  his  cover  was  a  coffin  lid. 

A  hospital  close  by  the  church-yard  stood, 
And  the  nurses  were  known  to  declare 

That,  whenever  the  dying  in  tortures  were  cryingT 
He  put  out  his  ear  to  hear ; 

And  once  I  remember,  in  dreary  December, 

At  night,  as  a  truant  pass'd  by, 
He  saw  the  old  ghost  looking  white  as  a  post, 

And  flashing  out  frowns  from  his  eye. 

Such  at  last  was  the  fright,  that  at  evening  and 

night 

Not  a  soul  passed  through  Southernhay  Lane : 
For  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  ghost  was  about — 
Denial  was  almost  profane. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  my  tremulous  joy, 
At  noon  through  the  church-yard  to  pass, 

And  there  I  saw  nought  but  a  hairy  old  goat 
That  quietly  browzed  on  the  grass. 
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A  stranger  at  last  walked  through  Southernhay 
Lane, 

And  the  ghost,  as  accustom'd,  appeared ; 
So  he  stared  the  old  grisly  one  full  in  the  face, 

And  valiantly  grappled  his  beard. 

And  "  what  makes  you  here,  my  old  fellow?" 

he  said, 

"  With  a  beard  that's  so  haggard  and  gray'?'' 
And  the  ghost  with  solemnity  shook  his  grave 

head, 
And  opened  his  lips  and  cried  "  ba!" 

Since  then  all  my  fears  and  my  fancies  grew  coolr 
And  I  learnt,  from  the  story  I  quote, 

Had  the  old  man  been  sober, — the  young  boy  at 

school, — 
They  had  seen — not  a  ghost — but  a  goat. 

This  ballad  is  founded  on  fact.  In  front  of  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  hospital  is  a  burial-ground,  having  an  entrance 
from  SouthernhaylLane.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  venerable 
ghost,  clad  in  white,  and  with  a  long  hoary  beard,  was 
reported  to  walk  every  night  from  a  tomb  to  the  gate,  and 
there  to  stand  glaring  at  the  passengers.  Terror  filled  the 
neighbourhood,  until,  after  some  time,  it  was  discovered 
that  an  old  he-goat  had  been  trained  to  stand  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  to  look  over  the  paling,  wagging  his  beard  at  the 
people  as  they  came  down  the  lane. 
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LAURA,  with  those  bright  eyes  of  thine 

That  guileful  insect  mark, 
Which  lurks  in  yon  neglected  nook, 

The  traitress  of  the  dark. 

And  hidden  half,  and  half  reveal'd, 
To  her  slim  net- work  clings, 

Watching,  from  her  obscure  recess, 
Its  slightest  quiverings. 

That  frightful  formidable  thing, 

So  ancient  figments  show, 
Was  once  a  maiden  fair  and  gay — 

Aye,  fair  and  gay  as  thou. 

And  ever  'twas  her  heart's  delight, 
(As  thine,  proud  girl,  'tis  still) 

Each  venturous  youth,  that  flutter'd  by* 
With  beauty's  blaze  to  kill. 
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'Twas  now  her  trick,  with  tender  glance 

Th'  unpractised  heart  to  move ; 
While  the  mute  language  of  her  eye 

Said  timidly — "  I  love." 

With  look  so  languishingly  soft 

Now  pity  seem'd  to  reign, 
That  Diffidence  himself  grew  bold, 

And  dared  to  hope — in  vain. 

And  when,  by  such  false  arts,  she  view'd 

Her  hapless  victim  snared, 
Pity  and  love  to  scorn  gave  way, 

To  ridicule,  regard. 

But  most  she  sought  each  rover  light 

To  lure  within  her  toils : 
These  were  her  cherish'd  slaves ;  from  these 

She  reap'd  her  dearest  spoils. 

The  gilded  butterfly,  that  toss'd 

On  every  passing  sigh  ; 
The  gaudy  fire-fly,  only  born 

To  sparkle,  flit,  and  die. 
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O'er  the  wide  realms  of  faithless  love 
Vain  heartless  despots  they ; 

These  all,  by  her  deceits  beguiled, 
Approach,  submit,  obey. 

Soaring  at  length,  incautious  maid  ! 

Beyond  her  human  sphere, 
She,  who  to  kind  monition's  voice 

Ne'er  lent  a  listening  ear, 

In  mad  ambition's  haughtiest  phrase—- 
Ah, evil  was  the  hour  1 

A  Goddess  to  the  strife  defied, 
And  vaunted  equal  power. 

Ireful  and  terrible,  of  old,. 

Was  each  celestial  she ; 
And  bent  with  sternest  care  to  guard 

Her  high  supremacy. 

And  hence,  with  rage  the  Goddess  stung, 
And  more-than-mortal  spite, 

The  object  of  her  jealous  spleen 
Changed  to  this  insect- fright. 
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But  note  how  strongly  nature's  force, 
Though  changed  the  form,  survives ! 

Even  in  the  metamorphosed  maid 
Her  pristine  passion  lives. 

Nor  other  cares  her  mind  engage, 
Than  those  which  erst  were  there ; 

For  every  thoughtless  flutterer  still 
She  weaves  the  subtle  snare. 


Within  her  bosom's  inmost  cells, 
The  wondrous  current  flows ; 

Which,  slowly  from  its  source  educed, 
A  solid  texture  grows. 

Beneath  the  air's  cold  influence 
The  thickening  film  is  shed, 

And  by  the  artist's  plastic  care 
Becomes  a  pliant  thread. 

That  thread,  in  many  a  linked  ring, 
She  winds  and  fastens  well ; 

And,  lo  !  in  middle  ether  floats 
A  web  scarce  visible. 
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And  still,  from  morning's  earliest  dawn 

To  twilight's  shadows  gray, 
With  fixed  eye  and  moveless  limb 

She  waits  her  light-wing'd  prey. 

Nor  swerves  she  from  her  custom' d  aim- 
Ever  as  legends  tell, 

The  self-same  end  pursuing  aye, 
Unchanged,  unchangeable. 

Then,  lovely  Laura,  soothly  say — 

For  kindred  taste  is  thine, 
And  thou  canst  well  (if  so  thou  wilt) 

Resolve  this  doubt  of  mine; 

As  to  discern  man's  genuine  worth 

Thy  wit  was  never  scant, 
In  what  unlike  the  twain,  declare — 

The  Fly  and  the  Gallant. 
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